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his inspiration.    This is still more obvious in the case of the
actor who must use his body and  physical temperament in
creating   character.   Reviewing the  many  parts  Tree played
and noticing those in which he excelled   and   the  points at
which he  excelled in  others,  it  is  not  difficult to fix upon
that  type:   it was  a  character  who  had   something of the
artist in him and in whom the artistic temperament readily
took a histrionic form.   He loved to impersonate, and excelled
in impersonating, characters who, in varying degrees, were the
play-actors of their  own emotions.    Dandies, in the  spiritual
or literal sense, he understood and sympathized with; mannered
elegance,    intellectual    coquetry,   humorous   tenderness,  self-
defensive  irony, cunning grace,  self-conscious pathos, delicate
familiarity, he could express perfectly.    His Hamlet was satis-
factory in the passages which these phrases recall; his Macbeth
impressive   only  where   Macbeth   resembles   most   a  literary
man ; it was the " qualis art if ex pereo " strain in the character
of Nero which attracted him to the part; his Othello, Antony
(in Antony and Cleopatra], Shylock are forgotten, and best for-
gotten.    But his genius for representing one who takes ad-
vantage of a gush of spontaneous emotion to heighten it for
his own ends, made his Antony in Julius Ct&sar a perform-
ance of the highest excellence.    For the same reason he tri-
umphed, though his elocution was seldom perfect, in the delivery
of the stage harangue; that over-stippling of his effects which
sometimes spoilt them at other junctures, on these occasions
added the grace of spontaneity to what ho uttered.   He under-
stood the orator, the actor, the artist whose emotions are his own
material, and the half-sincere advocate,    It was his sympathy
with the man who dramatizes his own woes, and his comprehen-
sion of the shifting connection between the heightened pose and
genuine feeling beneath, which made his Richard II, so admirable,
He understood well, too, the curious corruption of sincerity which
may result, and pitied the weakness of such men compared with
unimaginative men of action;  that pathos lie conveyed to us
excellently well.    The conscious courteousness of Richard II.,
his flashy imperiousness,  the delicacy   of his  untrustworthy
nature, his exquisite gentleness, his spiteful arrogance so inqon- .-
sistent with it, his theatrical humility and his rapid transitions